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both at home and in the Saat, with those same methods of propaganda
which had lately proved their influence over the emotions of the
average German to a degree almost incomprehensible to foreign
observers. In this campaign they were assisted by a local Nazi
movement which, though it had at first made comparatively slow
progress among the predominantly industrial population of the Saar,
was well established at the time of the revolution in Germany, after
which its membership had increased enormously. Herr Staatsrat
Spaniol and the other leaders of the party had, however, little ex-
perience of politics and were not very successful in working with
members of the older parties, or in restraining their more violent
and irresponsible followers, while they courted notoriety by such
slogans as the demand for ea free hand for twenty-four hours after
the plebiscite, when long knives would come into play3. The Saar
Nazis had come into conflict with the Governing Commission as
early as 1931. On the 26th November of that year ordinances
were issued restricting the use of firearms and forbidding drilling
and marching by night, and in November 1932 all Nazi storm troops
and other semi-military organizations were dissolved, while during
the next few months the increasing risk of disturbances led to the
enactment of further restrictions, often modelled on existing German
legislation.

The provocative behaviour of the Saar Nazis and the revolutionary
measures already being carried out in the Reich itself aroused great
alarm among such inhabitants of the Saar as had reason to fear their
probable fate in a gleichgeschaltet Germany. The Social-Democrats
who, as late as the 8th April, 1933, had declared that they would
continue to demand reunion with Germany, tended more and more
to co-operate with the Communists. Both parties eventually formed
an organization called the Freiheitsfront or Einheitsfront which
aimed at the maintenance of the status quo, in the hope that the Saar
might be granted a democratic form of government and that a second
plebiscite might eventually be held to enable the inhabitants to
return to a liberated Germany. Opponents of National Socialism
were also in favour of postponing the plebiscite, but it was uncertain
whether the provision of the treaty that the date should be fixed
in such a way as to secure a free vote gave the League Council the
right to do more than decide on the most suitable day of the week
for taking the vote.1 A postponement of the plebiscite for any length
of time, even if legally justifiable, would never have been accepted

1 This point is discussed in an article by Sir John Fischer Williams in The
Manchester Guardicm of the 9th February, 1934.
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